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The revival of the Press Association vee 
Mr. Stevens’ health oe 0: ree 
What the tone of the native press shouldbe 
The Mutwalliship of a wakf estate in the Rajshahi 
district a eo 200 

The Queen’s letter to her subjects eee 
India’s want under English rule doe 
British and Musalman rules compared ... 
The tone of the ag ier PYesS se. 
Colonel Trevor on the native press cee 
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The punitive police in Poona 


Assam Papers. 


The relation between the English and the Indians 
Jubilee honours and certificates 


Honorary Magistrates in Cachar 


LIST OF NEWSPAPERS. 


Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. 


Reported Daten of papers received 
number of and examined for the 
subscribers. week, 


SOM Ntagewe»s » 


BENGALI. CaLcurta. 


Weekly. 


‘“Bangavasi” ... . | Calcutta 


“Basumati” ... Ditto 
‘¢ Hitaishi”’ net ies Ditto 
‘ Hitavadi ”’ oe ii Ditto 
‘¢ Mihir-o-Sudhakar ”’ ah Ditto 
si: Sahachar e eee ee Ditto 
‘Samay’ eee .. | Ditto 


“Sanjivani’ ... | Ditto 
‘‘Som Prakash ” oo Ditto 
‘ Sulabh Samachar”’ Ditto 
Daily. 
‘Banga Vidya Prakashika’’ | Ditto 
‘‘Dainik-o-Samachar Chan-| Ditto 
drika.”’ 3 
‘¢Samvad Prabhakar” Ditto 
“‘Samvad Purnachandrodaya’| Ditto 
‘“Sulabh Daiuik’”’ .. | Ditto 
Hinp1. 
Fortnightly. 
‘‘ Marwari Gazette” 
Weekly. 
‘¢ Bharat Mitra ”’ 
‘Hinds Bangavasi” 
PeEsran. 
Weekly. 
* Hublul Mateen ”’ 


Urpv. 
Weekly. 


“Al Kunz” Son 

‘*Darussaitanat and Urdu 
Guide.’’ 

| General and Gauhariasfi”’ 


20,000 | 28th August, 1897. 


800 | 31st ditto. 
About 4,000 | 27th ditto. 


1,260 | 28th ditto. 
About 600/|25th ~— ditto. 
8,000 | 6th ditto. 
$3,000 | 28th ditto. 
30th ditto. 
28th ditto. 


26th and 29th to 8lst 
August, and Ist and 2nd 
September, 1497. 

28th, 30th, 3lst August 
and Ist to 8rd Septem- 
ber 1897, 


2nd September, 1897, 


27th, 28th, 30th and 81st 
August and 2nd and 
8rd September, 1897. 


26th August, 1897, 


16th, 28rd and 30th 
August, 1897. 


30th August, 1897. 
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Reported Dates of received 
No, Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. | number of and cxamined for the BUMARKS. 
BsnGatt. Burpwaw Division. | 
Fortnightly. 
] $6 Pallivasi id 7 eee Kalna eee Setcce 
Weekly. 
1 | “ Bankura Darpan” + | Bankura eee | 500 | 1st September, 1897. 
2 |“ Bankura Hitaishi ”’ «| Ditto eee teseee 80th A 1897. 
8 | “ Burdwan Sanjivani ” ». | Burdwan see 250 | 24th tto, 
4 |“Chinsura Vartavaha” _... | Chinsura ote 620 | 29th ditto. 
5 | * Education Gazette” | Hooghly vee 1,280 | 27th ditto. 
Bgue@atti. Parsipency Drvrsr10n. | 
Weekly. 
1 |**Murshidabad Hitaishi”’ .,. | Murshidabad oe 696 | 25th ditto. 
3 66 Pratikar sg eee eee Ditto eee 608 27th ditto. 
Urtya. 
Ornrssa Division. 
Weekly. 
1 |**Sambalpur Hitaishini” ...| Bamra in the Central eal 21st July, 1897 ve. | Lhis paper is said to 
Provinces. - 3 have some circula- 
2 | “Samvad Vahika” oo | Balasore eee 190 tion in the Division, 
but the number of 
8 | “Uriya and Navasamvad”...| Ditto ose 809 | 21st ditto. subscribers could 
| not be ascertained. 
4 | “Utkal Dipika” oo | Cuttack eee 480 | 24th ditto. 
Hinpt. Patna Division, 
Monthly. 
1 |“ Bihar Bandhu” eo | Bankipur oo» | About 600 | 20th August, 1897. 
Weekly. 
1 | “Aryavarta”’ ... ». | Dinapur ide 1,000 | 28th ditto. 
Urpvv. 
Weekly. | 
1 | “ Akhbar-i-Al Punch ”’ eo» | Bankipur - 600 | 27th ditto, 
2 | “Gaya Punch” ,,, oo | Gaya eee 400 | 28rd _ ditto, 
BENGALI. BuoaGaLPur Division. 
Fortnightly. 
1 | “Gaur Varta”’ oe} Malda oe sesees 19th ditto. 
BENGALI. RassHant Division. 
Weekly. 
1 | Hindu Ranjika” eee | Boalia, Rajshahi __,., 248 | 26th ditto - | This : 
2 |“ Rangpur Dikprakash” ,,.| Kakina, Rangpur ... 180 | 26th ditto. a published 
or want of type. 
HInptr. | 
Monthly. 
1 |“ Darjeeling Mission ke Masik| Darjeeling ai 700 
Samachar Patrika.”’ 
BEenGati. Dacca Drvision. 
Fortnightly. 
1 | “ Faridpur Hitaishini”’ oo | Faridpur este o0cces 
2 | * Kanpur Nivasi” «| Kasipur, Barisal _,,, 316 
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I.—Forsion Poxrtics. | 2 
The Hindi Bangavast of the 16th August holds the Amir responsible 


Hiro Bancavast, 


for frontier troubles, and says that he lent materia] August 161b, 1897. 


The Amir in the frontior agsistance to the frontier tribes. 
Tis 7 


2. The Burdwan Sanjivani of the 24th August has the following :— BuapwaN SANJIVANI, 


The Government has got absolutely no evidence 
show that the Amir has a hand in the fron- 
tier risings. The insinuations, therefore, which are being made : ava 
him in certain quarters are without a foundation. In a lateencounter with the 
enemy, the British army found a few of the tribesmen in khaki uniforms, This 
led some people to suspect that the Amir’s soldiers were co-operating with the 
enemy. No enquiry, however, has been made to ascertain whether these 
men belonged to the Amir’s army, and the Amir is being causelessly found 

fault with. 

‘No one can say whether the Amir is a friend or an enemy of the British 
Government. That he is a shrewd and clever statesman goes without saying. 
He was once under the protection of Russia, but he has been placed on the 
throne by the British Government, and entrusted with the task of opposing the 
Russian advance towards India. The British Government is paying him a 
subsidy of eighteen lakhs a year, and is every year presenting him with arms 
and ammunition. All this proves the shrewdness and sagacity of the Amir 
Abdur Rahman. | 

The Amir cannot expect to gain anything by eet with the British 
Government, On the very declaration of hostilities he will lose eighteen lakhs 
of rupees a year. Abdul Rahman is notignorant of history. He is well aware 
of his own strength and of the strength of the Ritts Goverseenh, and he 
cannot even dream of successfully waging a war against the latter, being a clever 
man and mindful of his own interests. The Amir is never likely to offend the 
British Government, and it is not at all advisable to offend him by insinuating 
infidelity against him, The Amir is not responsible for the frontier risings, 
which have been brought about simply by the Government’s not knowing how 
to deal with an uncivilised people. 

3. The Sahachar of the 25th August says that, so far as is known at pre- 
sent, the Amir has not openly done anything to 
incite the frontier tribes against the British Govern- 
ment. But neither has His Highness exerted himself in the least to put down the 
risings, and not only have his officers openly helped the mollas who have been 
inciting the tribes, but some of his troops were seen a few days ago fighting in 
the ranks of the enemy at the Malakhand Pass. This is enough to excite 
suspicion against the Amir. According to the Civil and Military Gazette, some 
Pathan soldiers, employed under the British Government, have turned their arms 
against the Government, and the reserve Pathan troops and pensioners, and a 
number of Pathan recruits with three years’ training, have gone over to the 
enemy. On the Ist July last a jamadar of native cavalry left service, and has 
certainly joined the insurgents, All this clearly shows that a plot for an 
insurrection had been hatching for a long time. if this is a correct surmise, 
the Amir, who has a host of spies in his employ, must have known of it. It 
would, indeed, be a good thing if the disturbances could be put down through 
the intervention of the Amir, because if a war once broke out, it could not te 
soon stopped. But there is no trusting the Amir. 

Now that the frontier tribes have risen against the British Government, the 
must be defeated, and the British fl planted in their country. But there is 
no denying that these frontier troubles have been brought about by military 
statesmen in quest of the mirage of ascientific frontier. Had it not been for an 
attempt to find the so-called scientific frontier, the Government of India would 
have had no necessity to come into contact with the savage tribes of Afghanistan 
and the frontier, or to spend money in an attempt to subjugate them. After all 
the punitive expeditions which have been sent against these wild people, they 
still remain unchecked. And it is not improbable that the policy, whieh is being 
followed, may lead in future to a regular war on the frontier. According to the 
Indian Daily News, the outlook on the frontier is getting gloomier. ‘There is, 
at all events, no brightening up of the prospect in that direction. 


The Amir in the frontier risings. be 


The Amir in the frontier troubles. 


August 24th, 1897. 


SAHACHAR, 
August 25th, 1897. 
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DARUSSALTANAT 
AND Urnpvu GUIDE, 


August 26th, 1897. 


HiTaVADI, 
August 27th, 1897. 


HITAVADI. 


SaNJIVANI, 
August 28th, 1897, 


Dacoa Prakasa, 
August 29th, 1897. 
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4. The Darussaltanat and Urdu Guide of the 26th August says that the 
The Amir in the frontier distur- Anglo-Indian press is wrong in holding the Amir 

bances. responsible for the frontier risings. He is full 
alive to the fact that the prosperity of his dominion has been largely due to the 
substantial help which he is receiving at the hands of the British Government, 
and that he owes the throne of Kabul to its kindness. The Amir is the biggest 
pensioner of the British Government. And the firman recently issued by him 
to his frontier officers forbidding them to have any connection with the risings, 
shows that he has no sympathy with the frontier tribes. 

5. The Aitavadi of the 27th August writes :-— 


Alleged arrest of Beluchi Sirdars A telegram has been received to the effect that 
at Quetta. three respectable Beluchi Sirdars were invited to 


Quetta by the English Agent and arrested when they came. The English will 
come to be hated by many on the frontier for such treacherous conduct. If 
our officers have really been guilty of such meanness, we must hang down 
our heads in shame. We are sure that the English public will be up and doing 
to reform the present administrative system, when they learn that the English 
Government in India is not yet above deceit and treachery. We cannot bring 
ourselves to believe this report, and hope to hear that it is false. 

6. The same paper — believe - rumour ~ ~ Amir has agg 

oF a is intention of assisting the frontier tribes wit 
— a i hostilitios against the English Go- 
vernment. The Amir is not sucha fool as to avow open hostility to the English 
Government, unless he is supported by some European Power, of which there is 
yet uo proof. 

The Amir’s reply to the Viceroy’s letter is not, however, satisfactory. He 
is 2 Musalman ruler, with many Mollas and Maulvis under him. Could he not have 
then quelled the risings? How is it, again, that he is harbouring the rebels in 
his dominion ? 


7. Itis said, observes the Sanjivant of the 28th August, that the British 
<i oe OO has got hold of a copy of the Amuir’s 
British Government, ss @had ~pampbhlet, and that the Sultan has __pro- 
mised to join the Amir in a jehad. The Turkish 
Government, however, has flatly contradicted this rumour. If the rumour is 
true, and if the Government is really in possession of a copy of the jehad pam- 
phlet, it should demand an explanation from the Amir before taking action upon 
it. There are many things to show that the Amir is, in spite of the handsome 
subsidy paid to him, not well disposed towards the British Government. The 
gradual pushing on of the boundaries of India towards Afghanistan has naturally 
excited the Amir’s suspicion. ‘The present frontier difficulties are solely due to 
the policy of going beyond the natural boundaries, and laying down what is called. 
a scientific boundary for India. 
8. The Dacca Prakash of the 29th August returns to the subject of the 
Afghanistan should be annex annexation of Afghanistan (Report on Native Papers 
ie 5 “of 28th August 1897, paragraph 6):— 

Russia has long been trying to invade India. A 
Russian Emperor enjoined upon his successors the conquest of India and it is 
clear, from Russian policy, that all Russian Emperors have since that time been 
trying their best to carry out that solemn injunction, It is to facilitate the 
conquest of India that Russia has occupied the Central Asian deserts, and is 
concentrating her force in that quarter at an enormous expense. ‘The barren 
deserts offer no prospects of trade or agriculture, but still Russia has spent crores 
of rupees on the construction of three railways in those sparsely-populated tracts. 
What is all this for, if not for the conquest of India? There can, in fact, be no 
two opinions about Russia’s warlike intention, and the British Lion should be 
fully prepared, beforehand, to out-manceuvre the Polar Bear. 

_ The Russian Railway in Central Asia has been extended far towards Afghan- 
istan, and only fifty-five miles separate it from Herat. It will not take Russian 


soldiers more than two days to come over these fifty-five miles on foot. On the 


west of Afghanistan, the Russian Railway has been extended up to Basaga, which 


is not far distant from the Afghan frontier. Farghana, the place from which 
Baber’s conquering forces invaded India, is now a station on the Central-Asian 
Railway. ‘Those who labour under the impression that the mountain ranges on 
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the north-west of India will present an impassable barrier to an invadin 
Russian army, ought to bear in mind that Muhammad Ghori and Nadir Shah an 
Zengis Khan, all invaded India through these mountain passes, and that their 
invading forces were concentrated in Central Asia. It is foolish to think that 
the north-western frontier of India, which could throw no obstacle in the os 

ng 


of the Musalman invaders, will prove an insurmountable barrier to an inv 
Russian army raised in Central Asia. Unthinking people can lull themselves 
to sleep with the idea of a vain security, but the wise and sagacious British 
Government is sure not to restinactive. It is not asafe policy to let Russia con- 
centrate her forces in Central Asia. If she succeeds in conquering Afghanistan 
or in establishing her suzerainity in that country, her force will be immensely 
strengthened for an invasion of India. 


It will be an —_ matter with Russia, who vanquished fourlakhs of Turkish © 


soldiers without any difficulty, to defeat fifteen or twenty thousand Afghan troops. 
Her position once securely established in Central Asia, it will take Russia much less 
time to conquer Afghanistan, than it will take the British Government in India to 
concentrate its force forthe purpose of opposinga Russian invasion of that country. 
Let Russia occupy Afghanistan, and the Afghan and Central Asian hordes will 
thirst for a loot, and invade India, even against her will. In such an invasion, 
Russia will, as a matter of course, take the lead. The frontier tribes, who in their 
present helpless condition, never cease to make depredations into British territo 
are sure to take advantage of Russian help and invade India with the object of 
plundering her people. If, therefore, Russia is allowed to occupy Afghanistan, 
she will be compelled to invade India, and the Afghans will bravely co-operate 
with her. The ignorant and turbulent Musalmans in India will also be most 
likely to join the invaders. 

It will not be a difficult affair for England to conquer Afghanistan, An 
army of forty or fifty thousand soldiers will suffice forthe purpose. Let England 
once occupy Afghanistan, and the Afghan people, turbulent as they are, will be 
subjugated as easily as the warlike Sikhs, the brave Rajputs, the turbulent Belu- 
chis, the obstinate Gurkhas, and the irreconciliable Burmese have been. An 
English occupation of their country will prevent them from joining Russia, and 
will make Russia think twice before she attempts to carry out her sinister designs. 
Vast as the Russian army is, Russia cannot expect +o concentrate more than a lakh 
of soldiers in Central Asia, as she must maintain twenty-seven lakhs on her 


European frontiers to out-balancethe Austrian and German armies. The Govern- - 


ment can easily spare a lakh of soldiers from the Indian army and post them on 
the Afghan frontiers, and can raise a fresh army in India, should Russia ever try 
to threaten those frontiers. 

If we are ever compelled to fight Russia, it will be to our immense advant- 
age to fight her on the'Afghan frontiers, and not nearer home. In that case, we 
will have the Afghans onour side. Even if we are defeated in the encounter, we 
shall be able to oppose a Russian invasion by raising a mighty army in India. 
But if we lose a battle with Russia on the Indian frontiers, it will be almost impos- 
sible to oppose her advance. Afghanistan must be annexed, before Russia 
succeeds in securely establishing her position in Central Asia. 

9. The Hablul Mateen of the 30th August says that a rumour is afloat 

that some Turkish detggtives are roaming about 
ee pe Turkey's move- in India for the purpose of raising an insurrection 
against the Government. It is also rumoured that 
the two Turkish journals, which have been proscribed from India, contain 
writings which incite the Musalmans of India to rise against the Government, and 
that the Sultan in combination with the Amir is secretly preaching a jehad in 
India. The rumours are far from being correct, because Turkey lies at a great 
distance from Afghanistan and India. Besides, the reforms in the internal 
administration of the Turkish Government, which are being rapidly carried on, 
can leave the Sultan little time to attend to matters which can be of little 
importance to him. 

10. The Daintk-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 3lst August agrees with Sir 
John Adye in the opinion that the frontier risings are 
due not to religious fanaticism or to the preaching 
of a yehad, but undoubtedly to the “ forward policy” of the Government of 
India. The London Daily News also is of the same opinion, and says that the 


_ The cause of the frontier risings. 
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annexation of Swat and Chitral has goaded the frontier tribes into 4 revolt, 
The survey and séttlement of boundaries also is looked upon with suspicion by 
those tribes. T'o trace the cause of the frontier risings, therefore, one need 
not go to Vabul or Constantinople or St. Petersburg. 


II.—Home ApMINIsTRATION. 
_@ (a)— Police. 
i Cuanu Minn, 11. The Chara Mihir of the 16th August says that though the Govern- 
: a. August 16th, 1897. ment of Bengal is to be thanked for its resolution 
@ Police reform—a failure. to increase its police expenditure by about ten lakhs 
if 4 a year, with a view of reforming the Police Department, the line on which 
‘ reform has been attempted has made it a complete failure. The replacement of 
the old uneducated head constables, with graduates and under-zraduates, on a 
somewhat higher salary, has not improved either the efficiency or the moral 
tone of the department. Indeed, it will be foolish to expect half-educated men 
on Rs. 30 or even Rs, 60 a month, to be above corruption. The men to be 
employed must get much higher pay than what Government in its present 
financial condition can afford to pay. So the only thing that Government can 
now do to reform the police, is to provide for a strict supervision of the work of 
Sub-Inspectors, and all officers of a lower grade than Sub-Inspectors, and the 
punishment of all who are found guilty of doing anything wrong. 


SaHACHAR, 12. A European correspondent of the Pioneer, says the Sahachar of the 
August 26th, 1897. P 25th August, is almost sure that the Poona murders 
er were committed by Musalmans, because it is in the 


nature of Musalmans to commit murders secretly and in a cowardly manner. 
The correspondent quotes various instances in support of his statement. He 
says that it is not possible for the Hindus to do a thing which is alien to their 
nature. The Hindus ought to thank the correspondent for his kind opinion 
of them. But the correspondent would have done better not to have made an 

such conjecture as he has made. No definite clue has yet been obtained which 
may lead to the detection of the culprits. It is not yet known whether a 
Hindu, a Musalman, a native, or a European killed Ayerst and wounded Rand, 
and the mystery has become very difficult of unravelment. Under these 
circumstances it is extremely inadvisable to throw the blame of the murders on 
any particular community. Another correspondent of the Proneer says that 
whoever the murderer be, it is clear that he is an adept in the art of handling 
pistols. Itis well-known that Europeans are better hands at this weapon 
than natives. Does the correspondent, then, mean to insinuate that the 
murders were committed by a European? Such insinuations are extremely bad. 
What everybody should do now is to try his best to detect the real culprit or 
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culprits. 
Huo Ransixa, 13. Referring to the Lieutenatnt -Governor’s remarks regarding the station- 
August 25th, 1897 ing of a punitive police in Calcutta, the Hindu 
vn Ori eevene On 8 Punitive police Ranyika of the 25th August says :— 


All honour to the Lieutenant-Governor! The 
coolness and consideration with which His Honour is discharging his duties are 
enough to entitle him to everybody’s heart-felt regard. Every word he has said 
is & proof of mature judgment. The greatest oppressions would have been 
committed on the entire Musalman community of Calcutta for the fault of a. 
few religious fanatics, if Mr. Stevens’ Government had listened to the advice of 
the Englishman and other Anglo-Indian papers regarding the stationing of a 
punitive police in the metropolis. | 

Priest 14, The Bharat Mitra of the 26th August says that according to the 
=a oe im ee Englishman, the number of the killed in the Talla 
Tale amber of the killed in the riot was more than one thousand, but according to 

the Government’s report, only 11 rioters were killed. 

The Englishman’s estimate cannot certainty be correct. On the other hand it 


strikes one with surprise that in the riot which required two davs’ firi 7 
it, only 11 were killed. ich required two days’ firing to que 


in. fi i Bee so al 15. The Hitaisht of the 31st August draws attention to the recrudescence 
mi ie: Gunda oppression in Galeutta,  °+,9%"4¢ oppression in Dhulipara in Calcutta. The 
1 ta other day some ot fractured the skulls of four 


durwans of the Minerva Theatre in on Street. The theatre authorities 
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complain that the badmashes often throw brickbats at the audience and at 


passers-b and snatch away people’s watch and chain, . They also attempt to 
ill-treat the actresses of the theatre. 


16. In the opinion of the Danik-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 2nd Septem- 
Mrs. Ayerst’s deposition. ber, Mrs. Ayerst’s deposition proves nothing, and 


givesno clue to the Poona murders. All that it has 
to say, is that the murderer of Rand and Ayerst 1s ‘a short and stout native. 


The deposition, moreover, is not conclusive, and gives rise to many questions. 
It is said that on the night in question there was no light on the road. 
Mrs. Ayerst, however, says that from her carriage she saw a Brahman sleeping 
in another carriage. This means that there was light on the road. It is also 
said that Mrs. Ayerst’s depositiun was taken partly in public and partly in 
private. But neither the statement published by the Collector of Poona, nor 
the statement published in the Times seems to be full. All these doubts could 


be cleared only if the witnesses were examined and cross-examined in open 
court. 


 (b)— Working of the Courts, 


17. The Gaur Varia of the 19th August says that the Second Munsif of 
e Malda having gone to Nawabganj to dispose of the 
ae eS heavy work which has accumulated there, the First 
Munsif has to cope single-handed with the whole work in that munsifi, This 
is causing great inconvenience. 
18. The Charu Mihir of the 23rd August is struck dumb at the severit 
ag 4 ror Sk poets oe a thief, Gola 
A severe sentence by a UVeputy andra Nan i, abu Ganga Naravan Rai, 
aac sienind sh oebneceete Deputy Magistrate ‘of ato ig Not satisfied 
with sending the man to jail for four years, he has also sentenced him to twenty 
stripes of whipping and to solitary imprisonment for three months out of 
the four years. His accomplice, one Durga Charan Chakravarti, though an old 
offender, has, however, been sentenced only to six months’ imprisonment. 
19. A correspondent of the Burdwan Sanjivani of the 24th August com- 


DalNik-0-SaMaCHAR 
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GaUR VARTA, 


CuHaRv MIBIR, 
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BURDWAN SANJIVANI, 


A complaint against » Munsif. plains that on the 14th August last the Munsif of August 24th, 1897. 


Ranigan}) placed some men in the custody of the 
Nazir, on the ground that they had been found smoking under a tree outside 
the court. These men were released at 5 o’clock at the intercession of the 
pleaders. 


20. The Hitavadi of the 27th August says that Mr. A. K, Roy has 


Pte become unpopular at Nator during the short 
oan. | Ringe » Subdivisional jie he has been there as Subdivisional Officer. 


This officer, who is the arbiter of the destinies of a 
subdivision and who had been to England for his education, always does what 


he takes it into his head to do, and no one has the courage to protest against 
any act of his. 

He lately kept his office open on the - of the Janmastami, a gazetted 
holiday, to the great inconvenience of Hindu suitors and amla, who had to 
observe a fast on that day. He is in the habit of harassing parties with repeated 
postponements. A correspondent writes that he lately postponed a case seven 
times, and on the eight day made it over to two Honorary Magistrates at 5-30 
P.M. 

He holds municipal meetings at 8 a.m. to the great inconvenience of such 
of the Commissioners as are pleaders, mukhtars or schoolmasters. Under him 
the relief work opened by his predecessor is stopped, although rice is selling 
at Nator at seven rupees per maund. 

21. The same paper puts the following questions to those who are writing 

ie GeSiiletened Often of in defence of the Subdivisional Officer of Jahana- 
ied i(ité‘ét 
(1) Whether or not Mr. Sobhan accepted a 
pevent ee some Babus of Malaypur, when a case of theirs was pending in 
court. 

(2) Whether or not, he paid to Government the sale-proceeds of a segun 
tree and the large branch of a mahogany tree which were cut down when a 
house was constructed for the accommodation of the Treasury Guards, 
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(3) Whether or not he employs prisoners in chopping fuel for his private 


4) Whether or not he em i office peons and even the municipal tax-sircar 
in doing his private work, and w ether or not those peons have to draw water 
from the tube-well after office hours. | 
Accommodating dancing girls in the Local Board Office a not involve 
zulm upon anybody, but it was certainly a shameful act, and the Subdivisional 
Officer's working in the morning in his private room does not dispense with the 
necessity of his attending court punctually, Whether his practice of taking 
up cases late in the day is really convenient to suitors, is a point which can be 
settled only by a local enquiry. 
22. The Sulabh Dainik of the 27th August says that there is a rumour 
sia tied that Government will pardon Mr. Tilak and others 
Se if they apologise. If this rumour is true, Mr. Tilak 
must be in a dilemma. To apologise would be to own himself guilty, and not 
to apologise would be to show want of that submissive spirit which should 
always mark the conduct of a subject towards his sovereign or his or her 
representatives. A man like Mr. Tilak is not certainly capable of inciting the 
masses against Government; but since Government is of opinion that heis guilty 
of such an offence, he should apologise. Moreover, writings are susceptible of 
various interpretations; and if Government insists upon regarding his writings as 
seditious, he should make an apology. The conduct of Lord Sandhurst in this 
matter has proceeded from irritation. A Governor who can declare, even in the 
midst of such irritation, that the Indian people will always have his sympathy, 
cannot be a bad ruler. It is, therefore, the duty of Mr. ‘Tilak to make even an 
unconditicnal apology, should Government require itof him. Influential, people 
should mediate in this case, as they did in the Bangavast case, Lord Sandhurst 
now sees how matters really stand. He should, therefore, adopt a course, which 
will save alike the prestige of Government and that of Mr. Tilak and others. 
23. The Bangavasi of the 28th August is sorry that Anglo-Indian writers 
nee are freely commenting upon the Tilak case which 
sa cussion of the subjudice ig sub-judice. It isan offence to comment upon a 
) sub-judice case, or to criticise the conduct of the ac- 
cused in such a case. It isa pity, however, that even the Secretary of State 
has thought it fit to freely comment upon it. Sir Charles Elliott has referred 
to the Bangavasi case in a letter published in the London Spectator. There is 
going on an agitation over the case both in this country and in England. Is 
not all this calculated to tg the minds of the Judge and the public, from 
among whom the jury will be drawn? English courts are known for an 
impartial administraction of the law. But may we make bold to ask, why are 
some Anglo-Indian writers conducting themselves in this objectionable way ? 
The Anglo-Indian community may have become angry with Tilak, but let 
them not give vent to their feeling, and bring about a failure of justice. 


(d‘— Edueation. 


24. The Charu Mihir of the 23rd August says that whilst every effort is 
i being made to push on the repairstothe court-houses 
. walish School the Mymensingh and the Deputy Magistrates’ lodgings in Mymen- 
singh, nothing has yet been done to build a new 
house for the local English school. The school is being held in the morning 
in the premises of the Harding School. But as the latter school sits at 11 A.M, 
the English school has to be closed one hour earlier. Besides, the accommoda- 
tion in the Harding School is too small. 

i : 25. The following appears in the Astavadi of 

me Tee the 27th August :— i i 


Notan Pats, 
( Communicated.) 
(1) 


Mr. Editor, you must have heard that a book named “Nuta ” has been 
fixed as a text-book for the Lower Primary Seaniantien. y The book ue 
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true to its name, for everybody whe is unfortunately obliged to read or not to 
read it, must say that everything in it is new. Its language is new, its 
is new, its sentiments are new. There is novelty in the way in which “ Nutan 
Path” came into existence, in the way in which it came to be selected, and 
in the way in which it was fixed asa text-book. Alt those matters will be 
referred to in due time. 

For the present I shall only show the sort of knowledge which a perusal 
of Nutan Path is likely to enable boys to acquire, and try to enlighten those who 


have selected it asa text-book. I give examples, one after another, and ask | 


you to read them attentively. 
Let meat once begin with the last lesson. If you read the “ Tenth 
Lesson” you will find on the very first page— 


‘Reading within the pathsala you may think that except that griha there 
is nothing else on the earth.” Page 67. 


What I would ask is—(1) Why should boys think that “ except that artha 
there is nothing else on the earth?” They have come from their house to 
the pathsala to read, and they will go back to their house after the pathsala 
is closed for the day. Why should they, in the meantime while they are 
reading, think that there is nothing else on the earth except the pathsala griia? 
Before coming to the pathsala (and probably even before ‘‘Nutan path” came 
into their hands), they knew of their houses, they will also have such know- 
ledge after the pathsala is dismissed for the day—and it is only while they are 
reading that they will think there is only that pathsala griha on this whole 
earth! Now, in this case, which is the party that deserves credit—the boys 
or the author gifted with such strange imagination? (2) To say that “ except 
that griha there is nothing else in the earth” would be to suppose that the 
boys have some knowledge of the earth. Now, a boy knows the earth, knows 
his own house and room, knows “Nutan path,” and yet must it be supposed 


that he knows nothing else? ‘Nothing else ( fege).” Why “nothing else 
(fagz )?” Is it for the purpose of summarily doing away with the boys 
parents? Fearing that if he said “nothing else (fg) ” some 
body might be left out somewhere, the author has, it seems, added the 


letter “ @” and thus excluded even the parents of the boys. (3) Well, 
why should a boy, while reading in the pathsala, think of the earth? 
He is reading ‘‘Nutan path,” and learning that ornaments and other articles 
are made of gold and silver, and yet the only thought that crosses his mind 
is that ‘“‘except that house there is positively nothing else on the earth!” It 
would have been extremely improper if a book, containing such a novel lesson 
had not been styled ‘“‘ Nutan path.” 

The author is no less a person than Babu Chunder Nath Bose, m.a. Babu 
Chunder Nath is known asa good scholar. Before the publication of “ Nutan 
Path” no one had found any proof of his ignorance of the Bengali language. 
He was rather known as a thoughtful writer, but this “Nutan Path” of his 
is a striking proof of his ignorance of the Bengali language, and of his poverty 
of thought. But for the fact that the book is written by the Translator to 
Government, the Bengali newspapers would have raised a hue and cry if they 
had found such a book appointed as a text-book. Is not the fact that you are 
silently looking on the use of such a knowledge-destroying book as a text- 
book in the place of “‘ Bodhodaya” solely due to that fact? I would have 
said nothing, if I had found only one or two faults, but thereare so many 
defects in every page that the reader cannot but lose his patience. To show 
whether what I say is true or false, I quote the following which occurs after 
the passage already quoted— 


‘Through the doors and windows of the pathsala griha you get a view 
of some other grthas like that grika on this side and that. When you g° back 

to your griha from the pathsala, you see many more grihas. Many such grthas 
go to make a village.” as 67-68, eeventh edition. 

Nobody need probably be told that the word grtha in this passage is used 
in the sense of a room and not of a house. By pathsala, everybody under- 
stands a room and not a house. Consequently the boys will understand that 
many rooms go to make a village, A house has three rooms, it is therefore a 
village, a house containing ten rooms is a little larger village, while a house 
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containing twenty to twenty-five rooms would bea very large village. Mr. 
Editor, you have now, it 1s to be hoped, got an idea of whata —— is! 
ouse 


. Thanks to our Central Text-Book Committee and “ Nutan path,” every 


HitTavaDl, 
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BanGavasi, 
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has become a village! And when these boys leave pathsala, every ward or 
quarter of a village will be a continent. What anxiety is there? Proceed 
gradually—read a little more. 

~ 6 Ag a collection of grihas makes a village, so a collection of villages 
makes a thana. When thefts, or dacoities, are committed in a village, informa- 
tion has to be sent there.” Page 68, seventh edition. 

I hope, sir, you will forgive my impudence, and excuse me for trying to 
explain this passage by an interpretation. In order to know whether my inter- 

retation agrees with yours, I write only what I understand the meaning to 
Oe, My interpretation is this—‘‘as a number of rooms make a village,” that 
is to say, as a collection of rooms is called a village, so ‘‘a number of vil | 
make a thana,” that is to say, a collection of villages is called a thana. 
‘‘When thefts, dacoities, &c., are committed in a village, information has to be 
sent there.” That is tosay, when thefts, dacoities, &c., are committed in a 
village (ina collection of rooms), information has to be sent there (to a collec- 
tion of villages). Bravo! The definition ofa village is as good as the definition 
of athana! Is this, we ask, the novelty of ‘‘ Nutan path ?” 

This book, a text-book for boys! Not a text-book for one boy, or one 
school. No—The boys of at least 40,000 schools are compelled to immerse 
themselves in this pond of intelligence. The members of the Central Text-Book 
Committee (the author is one of them) are determined to deny boy-asuras, a 
drink of the nectar of ‘ Bodhodaya’ born of Vidyasagar (sea of learning) and 
to render them senseless by giving them a drink of the poison which has issued 
from the throat of Chandranath (the god Siva). The Government of Bengal 
supports the Committee, and you, Bengali Editors, are the extollers of the 
merits of ‘‘ Nutan Path,” which is written by your earthly providence, the trans- 
lator of newspapers. What is there to be anxious about? But remember that 
having undertaken the responsible duties of journalists, you are dis- 
gracing the Editor’s chair, by allowing yourselves to be blinded by petty self- 
interest, and helping to spread bad education in the country. Remember 
that you are yourselves paving the way to your own degradation. Those 
whose children are receiving this bad education are too weak to protest. 
You are their friend, patron, and support. But if you go astray, to whom 
will they cry, and who will protect them ? 


Thus far this time. I shall, by and by, try to show more clearly the 
novelty of “ Nutan Path.” 


Kepar Natu Boss. 


26. The same paper says that the dismissal of Sakharam Babu has not 


ee secured immunity from further troubles for the 
ee other teachers of the Deoghur school. Emboldened 
by their success, Mr. Heard’s henchmen are now asking Babu Jogindranath 
Basu, the Headmasier of the school and the founder of the local Leper Asylum, 
to apologise to Mr. Heard. The head and front of his offence is said to be that 
he was unwilling to punish Sakharam Babu, whom he believed to be innocent. It 
is said that Jogindra Babu will resign rather than apologise. His resignation 
will be very injurious to the school as well as to the pie Asylum. The fore- 
most among those who are persecuting the teachers is the retired Deputy Magis- 
trate, Babu Ramcharan Basu. When it was proposed in the School Committee 
to appoint a commission to enquire into the charge against Sakharam Babu, 
Babu Ramcharan said :— 

‘Is a commission of enquiry needed for dismissing a cook or a menial servant, 
that it should be necessary for dismissing a teacher?” Is all this persecution the 
result of the few lines which appeared against Babu Ramcharan in this paper ? 

27. Referring to Dr. Martin’s letter in the Englishman anent Mr. Slater’s 
Oe ‘laies, transfer to the Sibpur Engineering College, the 


_ Bangavast of the 28th August observes that Mr. 
Slater could not give satisfaction as an Inspector. He passed most of his time 


in Darjeeling, and his subordinates had to send up papers only for his signa- 
ture. I'his affected regularity and system in the conduct of ‘office business. 
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There used to be heavy arrears, and the office clerks were hard put to it giving 
explanations. 
28. Referring to the admission of two girls in the Presidency College, 
; _ the Dacca Gazette of the 30th August says that, 
ine Col =_— in the Presi- before discussing the question, whether it is right 
; for boys and girls to read together, it would be 
proper to discontinue a practice which has excited so much disapprobation. If 
the Twilight newspaper is to be believed, the male students and even some Pro- 
fessors of the College are opposed tothe innovation. It is hoped that after this 
Dr. Martin will see his way to transfer the girls to the Bethune College. It is 
foolish to persist in a mistake, instead of correcting it. The parents of the 
girls, too, are advised to transfer them to the Bethune College. The contagion 
of the Presidency College appears to have spread, for it is heard that the 
Ravenshaw College in Cuttack also has admitted two girls. Who can say but 
the contagion may spread to the Daca College too in course of time? 


(e\.— Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration. 


29. The Gaur Varta of the 19th August complains that the lessee of the 
The Rajmahal Ferry Ghat. Pha Biggs poo Rajmahal, in the Sonthal Parganas 
’ y exacts extra fees from passengers, 
but compels all who come in other boats from Rajmahal to Maldaand Kaliachak 
to pay a fee of 4 annas per head. 
30. The Sansodhini of the 20th August requests the Chairman of the 
Chittagong Municipality to compare the taxes 
Injustice in the assessment of which have been assessed upon the houses of the 
—_— Hagong *m- Commissioners and the richmen of the town with 
| those assessed upon the houses of poor residents. 
If the Commissioners do not mend this state of things in the course of the re- 
assessments which are going on, the writer will be obliged to disclose their 
secrets and expose them before the public. 
31. Referring to the mo grant of twenty-five thousand rupees by 
RS BST a eT r. Orr of the Gauripur Mills, Naihati, for the 
en eee “purpose of supplying the locality with filtered 
water, the Bangavasi of the 28th August observes that the money will be better 
spent on the redigging of a few large fresh-water tanks. ‘The tanks will last 
long and will never become unworkable like the pumps which supply filtered 
water. 


(7).—Ratlways and communications, including canals and trrigation. 


32. A correspondent of the Hitavadi of the 27th August complains that 

‘ eee ae a ——- of Bauria, Khajri, ge and — 

ompensation tor fangs scquire’ villages have not yet been paid by the Bengal- 

ad cl ta apie Nagpur Railway for lands aio Be it pa ysl 
suffering great inconvenience in consequence. 

33. The Bangavasi of the 28th August observes that it is always opposed 
to the extension of railways by the Government. 
Such extension helps in the draining of food-grains 
and saddles the Government with a heavy annual expenditure in the shape 
of interest on the borrowed capital. The best course is to let the merchants 
and traders who benefit most by railways and who are expected to know best 
where they will pay, undertake to construct railways on their own account. 
It is a pleasure to see that the Englishman is of the same opinion. The rivers 
and canals in the country are fast silting up, leading to water scarcity and 
deterioration of health. ‘Ten lakhs of rupees will remove obstructions in the 
rivers and canals, and improve the sanitary condition of the country. But 
where is the money to come from? The Government has, so to speak, 
become a beggar. Sir Alexander Mackenzie is doing his best to dredge 
rivers and canals, but his resources are limited. 


(h)— General. 


34. The Charu Mihir of the 23rd August has the agcatokes — 

It is a curious fact that, instead of investigating 
the cause of the prevailing popular discontent, that 
is to say, instead of enquiring why the native papers, instead of always admir- 
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Government’s one-eyedness. 
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ing the Government, is often obliged to point out its shortcomings, why a 
large body of British officials have for some years past failed to secure the 
8 thy and friendship: of :the people, and so on, Government is only 
Takasaed with the native press. Government’s external and internal vision 
is vitiated like that of the man who persists in keeping one of his eyes closed. 
The slightest favour bestowed by the Government, the most trifling courtesy 
shown by a British official, the smallest privilege conceded by the authorities 
mightily pleases the natives. But Government will not condescend either to 

lace more trust in the natives or to make the administration slightly more 

iberal in order to please a people who. are.so easily satisfied. Many British 
officials think that a generous and courteous treatment of the natives will be 
taken by them as a sign of the Government’s weakness. 

35. The Sahachar of the 25th August has the following :-— o ; 

'. Lord Sandhurst attempted to repudiate or 
disprove the allegations made against the officers 
who were engaged on plague duty in Poona. But 
we are sorry that his statement has not convinced the public. The Deccan 
Sabha stated in its memorial that many residents of Poona had left the city 
in order to avoid the examination of their women by plague officers. Lord 
Sandhurst, however, says that it is exceedingly probable that the people who 
left Poona before the work of house-to-house inspection was commenced, did 
so from a fear of the disease, and that these people returned to their homes 
as soon as it became known that the work of inspection was being carried on 
quietly and in a methodical manner. Lord Sandhust may be right, but it is 
also probable that the fugitives returned home when they heard that the 
virulence of the disease had abated. The Government did not probably 
enquire why every such fugitive had left the city and why he afterwards came 
back. Under the circumstances it would not be aright conclusion to draw 
from the fact of the mere return of the fugitives to their homes that no oppres- 
sions had been committed by the plague officers. 

As for the charge of the stripping and examination of women in. public 
streets, how can Lord Sandhurst’s explanation be accepted as correct in the face 
of the fact that Mr. Rand himself replied to the memorialists that the practice 
would be discontinued if it was objected to by the people, and that he did 
actually discontinue the practice even at a sacrifice of convenience ? 

Mr. Gokhale has withdrawn his serious charge, and it is very probable that 
the charge he preferred was false. But Government would have done well to 
disprove it by a public enquiry. 

Lord Sandhurst has also emphatically denied the truth of the charge which 
has been brought by Ramabai against the management of the Poona Plague 
Hospital. It now remains for that lady either to retract what she has said 
and apologise to Government or to bring forward evidence to prove her charge. 
Considering the firmness with which Ramabai made the accusation against 
the hospital authorities, it is probable that she will come forward to prove it. 
In this matter it is as probable that Ramabai is labouring under a mistake, as 
it is probable that Lord Sandhurst hasbeen misled by placing too much trust 
in those whom he appointed to investigate, 

36. The Hitavadi of the 27th August has heard various complaints against 

=e ia Babu Bhairab Chandra Chatterji, clerk of the 
Py ek soci the Civil Surgeon (Cjvil Surgeon of Bankura. As he has great in- 

fluence with police and other officers, no one 
ventures to protest against any act of his, He has so much influence at 
Bankura that no Municipal officer ventures to protest against the encroach- 
ments made by him upon a publica road. Bhairab Babu should beware as 
many charges against him are likely to be published in newspapers. 

37. ‘The Bangavasi of the 28th August has the following in an article 

All the fault is Nanda Ghosh’s, headed “ All the fault is Nanda Ghosh’s :”— 


There are people who are finding fault with 
Lord Elgin and his rule. Some say that the State vessel has hae caught in 


a storm, and Lord Elgin is not the helmsman to steer it clear of the rocks and 
shoals ahead. In certain newspapers Lord Elgin is being systematically 
maligned, directly or indirectly, openly or by way of insinuation. In the 
opinion of his traducers the Governor-General is mean-minded, selfish, dishonest, 


Lord Sandhurst on the plague 
operations in Poona. 
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self-indulgent and foolish.- He is saidto be fond of ease and luxury, and 
always anxious to pass his days on the summits of Simla where eternal , spri 
dwells, In fact, choice epithets of abuse are being showered upon his Levoted 
head, and he is being accused, in coarse or im refined language, of all the 
failings and shortcomings of which a man 18 capable. Strange to say, the 
editor of a certain newspaper has even gone the length of suspecting that 
Lord Elgin is innocent of the English alphabet—is a brainless, speechless, 
thoughtless and motionless creature. These silly crticisms pain us although 
they are not entirely devoid of the ludicrous to excite our smile. Js it not 
ridiculous to hear the low speaking disparagingly of the high? Is it not 
painful to see a pretentious fool explaining the mysteries of the vedas and the 
vedanta? Does it not break one’s heart to see a dog insult the sacred éulss 
plant? Can one help smiling to seea dwarf striving to catch hold of the 
moon ? 

But why is itso? Why have some ‘7 made ita point to traduce 
Lord Elgin? The reason is not far to seck. Low and mean-minded people 
are always in the habit of maligning the great. Whena man becomes great 
in wealth and honour, in rank and lineage, in learning and experience, in 
far-sightedness and keenness of intelligence—-when, in fact, he occupies the 
highest position in society—he is sure to excite the jealousy of mean-minded 
people. They make it a point to traduce him and find fault with him with a 
thousand eyes, Lord Elgin isa great man, a largehearted ruler anda wise 
statesman. It is natural that a class of people should make it their business 
to pick holes in his conduct. People would find out blemishes even in ‘the 
shining moon. Ifa woman comes to be known asa beauty, her critics will 
discover at least a mole in her faultless arm. To tell the truth, there is no 
one in the world who can escape being maligned by mean-minded traducers, 
Not to speak of the Governor-General, ‘there are people who find fault even 
with God and call him partial, unjust, senseless and narrow-visioned. If God, 
they argue, is omniscient, why has he created the venomous serpent? If he 
is wise, why has he brought the blood-thirsty tiger into existence? If he is not 
unjust and partial, why am I a poor hawker of bread and :another man is a 
High Court Judge driving a coach anda pusir? There are people again who 
even go the length of traducing their own parents, . What, shall we say to Lord 
=" He is wise and intelligent and no doubt understands human nature 
well. re 

Nothing is easier than fault-finding. It is in fact, the easiest thing in 
the world. It will cost you nothing to malign. In fact, back-biting is the 
most inexpensive pastime, it does not draw upon anything but your eres. 
So, le down at your ease and go on finding fault with one and all. Find 
fault with the sky, because it is not always blue, but is sometimes overcast with 
clouds and pours down rain which floods Chitpore Road and Barabazar, and 
covers the streets with knee-deep mud. Find fault with the ee because 
it does not make arrangements for the instant removal of this mud. Above all, 
find fault with God because he -has not given you means to engage a coach 
and a pair. Why, again, should the wind blow occasionally high? Why should 
it blow hot in the summer and cold in the winter? Why should it not eternally 
blow pleasant and breezy? And why, oh! why should there be bones in the 
hilsa fish ? | 

It is no wonder that Lord Elgin should be maligned by those whose 
cccupation it is to malign, They complain of ill-treatment, injustice and 
oppression under Lord Elgin’s rule. One of these traducers would argue in 
this way: My milk-maid adulterated her milk, One of my sons drank this 
milk, got pneumonia and died. The milk-maid is responsible for my son’s 
death and so also is Lord Elgin, who failed to hang all milk-maids who were 
in the habit of adulterating milk. If His Lordship had been a good ruler, he 
would have hanged at least hulf a dozen of the offending milk-maids, in order to 
impose a salutary check upon the rest. All the diseases and epidemics prevail- 
ing in the country are brought about by the drinking of adulterated milk, and 
Lord Elgin must be blamed, because he does not take steps to put a stop to this 
adulteration. To tell the truth, argues another traducer, we cannot but lay all 
faults at Lord Elgin’s door. It is no doubt a natural law that rain shall fall 
from the sky and the roads shall be covered with mud, But why does not 
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Lord Elgin appoint me to a post on a salary of Rs. 500 a month? By this very 
simple device he can save me the trouble and humiliation of wading through 
knee-deep mud during heavy: showers. Lord Elgin is the absolute ruler of 
India. He can do anything and everything, and it would not cost him a brags 
farthing to do me this small favour. But if he cannot appoint me to a high 
post, he can at least pay me a handsome pension. There are thousands in 
Calcutta who draw handsome pensions. What have I done that Lord Elgin 
should not do me even this bare justice? But I am condescending enough. If 
the Viceroy cannot give me a pension, let him give me a.jagir. But he will 
give me nothing although my want is great. Is he not therefore to blame? 


To the mean-minded nothing is more palatable than fault-finding, nothing 
so sweet and delectable. If the person you malign be great and good, you will 
draw a crowd by maligning him. Deliver a lecture on the maidan, maligning 
a chaste woman, and a crowd of at least three lakhs of people will gather to 
hear you. Publish a book professing to give an account of “the two concubines 
of Sukadeva Goswami, the son of Vyasa,” and at least two hundred and fift 
thousand copies will be sold before the puja. The greater the man mallenel, 
the more delectable the work of fault-finding. Lord Elgin is the greatest man 
in India. He is a great statesman and a just, impartial and kind ruler. It is, 
therefore, no wonder that a class of malicious people should make it a point to 
malign and traduce him. 


In the last place, nothing is safer than maligning Lord Elgin, or find- 
ing fault with his administrative policy. The libeller is neither prosecuted 
nor punished. This being the case, come one, come all, and let us malign 
Lord Elgin to our heart’s content. Let us cry out against him in a chorus and 
harass him with malicious criticism. Such criticism will pay. There are 
critics again who boast of righteousness and moral courage. They argue in this 
way: ‘Look here! I am vehemently abusing the Governor-General, but he has 
not a word to say. He is conscious of his fault, and he has not the heart to 
contradict me. The guilty always fear an outspoken critic, and this is the 
reason why Lord Elgin, with a mighty army at his back, does not touch a single 
hair of my head. 1 am a brave patriot. Come and worship me.” 


It is needless to say that Lord Elgin is not the man to be moved by such 
an insane outcry. Calm as the Pacific Ocean, Lord Elgin does not take to 
heart the malicious writings of his mean-minded critics. The story goes that, 
once upon atime, a swarm of mosquitoes attacked a lion and tried to molest 
him. They came back elated and boasted of their victory. We molested the lion, 
they said, in every way, but he dared not do us any harm. Just as the lion 
did not mind the malicious sting of the mosquitoes, so Lord Elgin is quite 
impervious to the malicious and fault-finding criticisms of his mean-minded 
traducers. Once an ant made faces at an elephant and boasted of his achieve- 
ment. No one, however, asked him whether the elephant could see him. Lord 
Elgin’s equanimity is not to be disturbed by your malicious criticisms, and this 
is what saves you. Your life and property are safe under his benign and 
efficient rule. It is owing to his ceaseless endeavour that the famine has been 
succe: sfully grappled with, and the pegee which had been decimating Bombay 


was prevented from spreading to Calcutta, For all this you should thank Lord 
Elgin from the bottom of your heart. 


In 1893, when Lord Elgin was appointed Governor-General of India, the 
Government was beset with difficulties on all sides. Mr. Gladstone, the then 
Prime Mirister, realised the situation and selected Lord Elgin for the respons- 
ible post of Viceroy, fully confident that he and he alone could successfully 
grapple with the difficulties. Lord Elgin is wise and intelligent, and well versed 
in foreign politics. To tell the truth, there are few Englishmen who have his 
insight into that subject. As soon as he assumed charge of his office, difficul- 
ties vanished like mist before the rising sun. The Durand Commission aftair 
was settled, and the friendly relations between the Amir and the British 
Government were placed on a secure foundation. ‘The risings in the Black 
Mountain were put down in the twinkling of an eye, and the Siam problem w3s 
satisfactorily solved. None but a sagavious statesman like Lord Elgin could so 
easily decide all these intricate points of diplomacy, without compromising the 
prestige and dignity of the British Government. 7 
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Lord Elgin has given striking proofs of his ability and statesmanship in the 
present crisis. The frontier risings this year have been unprecedently and 
unexpectedly widespread and formidable. ‘The State vessel, caught ds it has 
been in a severe storm, would have fared ill had it not been under the charge 
of an experienced helmsman like the present Governor-General. The clever 
gathering of troops near the frontiers, with almost magical rapidity, bespeaks 
shrewdness and ability in Lord — It goes without saying that he who 
can, in the twinkling of an eye, mobilise such a large army to overawe an 
enemy, is one of the greatest statesmen of the age. 

There are newspaper editors who are dead against the Simla Exodus, and 
who have taken Lord Elgin severely to task for what they look upon as his 

eatest offence. ‘The famine has been ascribed to the Viceroy’s sojourn in 
imla, and the Capital, an Anglo-Indian paper, has even gone the length of 
holding the Simla Exodus responsible for the frontier risings, The writings of 
this class of journals would lead an unsophisticated reader to believe that the 
Simla exodus alone is at the root of all Indian evils. -To writers of this class 
we would put only one question. Would they have found anything to complain 
of in Simla if it had been on the plains, instead of on the top of a hill, and if 
the thermometer there had registered 108° in the shade, instead of the place 
being a cool and pleasant summer retreat? In that case Lord Elgin would 
have been praised and not blamed for making Simla the head-quarters of the 
Government in the grilling heat of the summer, Is it not so? As to the 
Simla exodus being the cause of the frontier risings, nothing could be more 
ridiculous than this idea. If the Viceroy’s residence in Simla be the cause of 
risings on the North-Western frontier, his residence in Calcutta may be the 
cause of risings on the Eastern frontier, and his residence in Madras or 
Bombay may give rise to difficulties on the sea coasts. The safest course for 
him, therefore, will be to pack up and take up his residence in London. 

To tell the truth, the Viceroy’s residence in the vicinity of the North- 
Western frontier has been, in the present instance, chiefly instrumental in 
successfully grappling with the frontier risings. From Simla the Viceroy can 
see things with his own eyes and hear things with his own ears. The frontier 
tribes, also, are sure to be checkmated, when they come to know that the 
Governor-General with his Council isin their vicinity and is watching their 
movements. It is true that the telegraph and the steam-engine have brought the 
frontiers within easy reach of Calcutta, But if on that ground alone, it is easy 
to rule the frontier tribes from Calcutta, it will be quite as easy to rule the 
Indian Empire from London. Carry this argument to its legitimate conclusion, 
and you will have to abolish the Secretariat and send back all Europeans to 
England. What has the Statesman or the Capital to say to this ? | 


Lord Elgin deserves more praise than blame. Man is not, and cannot be - 


perfect. Lord Elgin is not God. He is aman, and toerris human. More- 
over, Lord Elgin being at the head of affairs, he is held directly or indirectly 
responsible even for the errors of his subordinates. In a (Hindu) marriage 
festival, the father of the bride is held responsible if a single gentleman, who 
had accompanied the bridegroom to his house, fails to be served with a hooka 
in time. In all great undertakings mistakes must unavoidably be committed, 
and he who takes the leading part in them is always held responsible for the 
failings of those who act under him. Lord Elgin is ruling three hundred 
millions of people. He has had to surmount innumerable difficulties and pass 
through many fiery ordeals. It should be no wonder if he has committed a 
mistake here and a mistake there. His mistakes are insignificant, and should 
be overlooked. In a large feast some irregularities are unavoidable. Is it at 
all possible that there should be no irregularity, no mistake, no shortcoming in 
_— three hundred millions of people ? 
et us say in conclusion that we are happy and contented under Lord 
Elgin’s rule. He is grappling with one difficulty after another with remarkable 
en foresight and courage. Honest are his efforts, and beneficial has been 
is rule. 
38. The same paper approves of the proscribing of two objectionable Tur- 
kish papers by the Government of India, and advises 
that Government to prohibit the circulation in this 


country of Justice, and other English. papers which contain inflammatory 
writings. 


Proscribing of newspapers. 


BANGAVaSI, 
August 28th, 1897, 
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axe, . 99 After giving an a of —— pay nso caused by as ~¥ 
quake in Assam, an Assamese correspondent of the 
Avgust 2th WN Mr. Cotton in the earthquake, © San cyant of the 28th August writes as follo WS fm 
How did Mr, Cotton behave in this dire distress? The Indian people 
expected a good deal from the author of New India, and so did the ple of 
Shillong. But we regret to say that he did not extend that sympathy to the 
distressed people which was expected from him, He did not take all n 
steps to relieve the distress of the people. Many respectable people live in the 
ales ward of Shillong town. Mr. Cotton did not even cross the Laban 
bridge after the earthquake. All the houses on the jail road were destroyed, 
and their occupants took shelter in the huts in the Laban murket, . Mr, 
Maxwell was desired by the Chief Commissioner to order these people to vacate 
the huts for the European residents. Driven like dogs, these poor people pssed 
the day on the public road, and raised small huts in hot haste for their shelter, 
The Public Works Department built small rooms at the public expense for the 
houseless Europeans, but nothing was done for the purpose of giving shelter to. 
the poor Bengali and Khasia officers. The District Engineer prop to 
build temporary sheds for the houseless natives, but no heed was paid to what 
he said. The European residents set the rumour afloat that they had heavily 
suffered from the earthquake. This is, however, far from the truth, All have 
suffered, but the natives have suffered most. The Europeans lived mostly in 
rented houses, and the earthquake has ruined the native house-owners, The 
clothes and household utensils of the European residents have been destroyed, 
but it is the natives who had houses that heavily suffered. The wages of 
labourers have been doubled and trebled, and it is the native house-owners who 
have had to incur a heavy expenditure in repairing their houses, In the office 
native clerks had to work hard with the coolies in collecting records and 
documents from under the débris of fallen houses. Buteven this did not 
satisfy Mr. Cotton, who once remarked that “the office mill was grinding 
slowly.” The obstruction of the Gauhati and Cherapunji roads raised the 
prices of food stufis, and the Chief Commissioner made anxious inquiries only 
about wheat and bread, the staple food of the Europeans. The Deputy 
Commissioner, Mr. Arbuthnot, however, showed exemplary kindness and 
sympathy towards the distressed public. He openly said that he cared not so 
pe 4 for wheat and bread as for rice, because rice could be eaten by all. He 
went to the market and made an estimate of the existing stock of rice, and 
ordered the shopkeepers not to sell it at an exorbitant price. Mr, Arbuthnot 
worked hard for the benefit alike of natives and Europeans. On the night of 
the 12th June he went the round of the town, disregarding his health and 
convenience. In the rains he went about from place to place and tried his 
best to relieve the sufferers, He went to the jail to make arrangements 
for the prisoners, restored order in the post, the telegraph and the treasury offices, 
helped in extinguishing the fire which broke out in the Police bazar, and took 
all possible steps to extricate those who were buried under the débris of the 
Secretariat Press building. He was ably assisted in this noble work by Captain 
Chatterton. Many lives could have been saved if Mr. Cotton had taken steps 
earlier to rescue the buried pressmen and compositors. The dead body of Abu 
Mistry, a well-to-do contractor, was extricated two days after the earthquake. 
Much more delay would have surely been caused if the dead man’s sons had not 
come to the rescue. 
Mr. Cotton, no doubt, did much, but much more was expected from him. 
He made great efforts to reopen communications and send rice to many 
affected places. He also placed Rs. 200 in the hands of a local missionary 
for distribution among the poor in distress. But in spite of all this we are 
bound to say that he did ek gh proof of that courage and impartial sympathy 
which were naturally expected from a ruler in a moment of crisis. On the 
night of the 1 th June he got so very frightened that he proposed the removal 
of the seat of Government from Shillong, and that is the reason why tele 
full of exaggerations were sent. It is said that one of Mr. Cotton’s fren or 


officers told a friend that, on the night of the earthquake, the Chief Commis- 


sioner trembled in fear like a woman. Mr. Arbuthnot, the Deputy Commis- 


Mr. Campbell, the Civil Surgeon, also 
of the town after the earthquake. It is 


sioner, and he alone deserves praise. 
worked hard to improve the sanitation 
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said that Mr. Cotton is offended, because the Last of Dacca wrote against him. 
To tell the truth, he has not fulfilled the expectations of the native public, and 
why should they not give expression to their disappointment? » Cotton 
bas not been able to show impartial Ke cerf to the people, His conduct has 
given a rude shock to the high opinion which the Shillong people had of him. 
It is to be hoped, however, that he will in future try to do good to the people 
and fulfil the high expectations they entertain regarding him. 
40. Al Kunz of the 27th — has the following :--~ Au Kunz, 
ili he Jndian Datly News is moving heaven and 4°%™* 27th, 1897. 
Bd earth by the cry that the Indian sepoys are dis- 
obedient, and it is folly on the part of the Government to place any confidence 
in them. ‘Two sepoy regiments, says the conte , are said to have 
been disarmed, and it is dangerous to send Musalman sepoys against 
Musalmans. Gurkha troops, the news goes on, may decline to fight against 
Nepal; and Government cannot be overcautious about the conduct of the 
Musalman sepoys who are 50,000 strong, According to Lord Roberts, Hindu 
sepoys are useless. In conelusion,the Daily News advises the Government 
to discontinue the Amir’s pension, to reduce the number of the sepoys in its 
service, and to procure European troops with the money which will be thus 
saved. But European troops are naturally unfit for the Indian climate, and 
they are inferior in courage to the sepoys on the field of battle. Moreover, if 
preference be given to European troops as being obedient, one may ask why 
does not the Government make the natives obedient? Ifthe sepoys’ fidelity 
is doubtful, why did the Government make them its enemy by teaching them 
the use of arms? 


IIT.— LEGISLATIVE. 


41. The Burdwan spa of the 2 <1 a a the rg an With Borpwaw Sanstvamt, 
os reference to the Religious Endowmeuts Bill :—~ August 24th, 1897. 
pose redhaongr ther mnelbreme The Vedas and the Puranas are no longer 
taught in the mathe. ‘Their income is gradually increasing, but the expenditure 
ancurred in the worship of idols and the reception of atiths is not propor- 
tionately increasing. Palatial buildings are rising within the temple com- 
pounds, but not for the purpose of housing those for whose benefit maths and 
temples haye been endowed. ‘The managers of these institutions, who are 
wired to pass their lives in celibacy and lead a chaste life, thus setting a 
y example to ordinary pa are not properly discharging their duties. 
They are sometimes charged with heinous offences, and are, in many cases, ¢on- 
victed of them. This proves their degradation. 
Is there no hope of reforming the management of these religious institutions ? 
It ws one of the signs of the times that many Hindus of note have girded up their 
loins for the preservation of the Hindu religion. They are even ready to found 
new mathe and temples, where religious books will be read and taught. But 
is it not much more advisable to sweep all abuses from the existing religious 
institutions and place them on # seeure foundation? In the Hindu period, the 
Hindu Sovereigas used to keep a sharp watch over them. The Hast India 
Company passed Regulation I of 1810, by virtue of wich many religious 
endowments were placed under the superintendence of the Board of Revenue. 
Jn 1863, the Government passed an Act, by which this arrangement was upset. 
‘This Act, however, has not proved a sufficient check upon the mismanagement 
of religious institutions. Mr. Ananda Charlu has brought forward a Bill for the 
ppurpese of providing for their efficient management, and it is to be hoped that 
those Hindus who espouse the cause of Hinduism and aseribe the disasters 
which are row so common in the country to the growing ireligiousness of the 
time, will come forward to support the mever of the Bill in his honest attempt 
to reform the management of religious institutions. 
42. The Dainsk-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 26th August has the follow- Damix-o-Samactan 
ing :— HANDRIKa, 
Pa} payne eee on the neces In his reply to Sir William Markby, Sir Charles 9 “°8" *, 1°¥7. 
5 gacecy Elliott tries to prove that the existing law relating 
to seditious writings. is not adequate for the purpose of punishing seditious 
‘writers in the native press. Referring to the Besgarasi prosecution he 
observes that “in spite of the strength of the case and a strong summing-up by 
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the Chief Justice to a similar effect, the jury refused to bring in a unanimous 
verdict of conviction, and the newspaper escaped.” This fact alone is, in 
Sir Charles Elliott’s opinion, quite sufficient to prove the uselessness of 
section 124A of the Indian Penal Code, as read with the explanation attached 
to it. Granted that the opinion of the three Barristers for the prosecution wag 
unimpeachably right, that the opinion of the Counsel for the defence was utterly 
untenable, and that the Chief Justice charged the Jury in favour of the prosecu- 
tion, we cannot understand why the want of a unanimity of opinion among 
the jurors should be a proof of the defective character of the law. If want of 
unanimity among jurors means a defect in the law, the whole Penal Code requires 
thorough overhauling. There is no offence in the trial of which there is not 
some time or other difference of opinion among jurors. Cases are not rare in 
which the verdict of a jury goes against the pleadings of eminent Counsel for the 
prosecution, and even against the opinion of the presiding Judge. But this 
difference or conflict of opinions does not prove a defect inthe law, und has never 
led to a suggestion for the amendment of the Penal Code. Why should then 
the sedition section be amended, simply because there has been a difference of 
opinion in a sedition case? Sir Charles Eliiott has written, not like a lawyer, 
but like an Anglo-Indian Civilian, and his line of argument will, no doubt, strike 
as strange such men a Sir William Markby and Sir Comer Petheram. 

Two years later, continues Sir Charles Elliott, the Advocate-General of 
Bengal was consulted in a similar case. He observed that, in the paper in 
question, there was expressed the malevolent desire of the writer to kindle 
hatred against British rule, but “‘ there was wanting the suggestion as to the 
rightfulness of an appeal to physical force, if and when opportunity should so 
present.’’ On these grounds the Advocate-General was of opinion that the 
Government would not be justified in prosecuting the writer. It is clear that 
Sir Charles Elliott wants to amend the section under notice in such a way as 
to make a mere expression of discontent or hatred towards the Government 
an offence. We agree with the Capital in the opinion that if it had been 
sedition to express discontent or disaffection towards the Government many 
ore would have been hauled up before the Magistrate during Sir Charles 

‘lliott’s rulé, because there was hardiy a single paper which could help express- 
ing discontent and dissatisfaction with his Government. It is no sedition even 
to causelessly find fault with the Goverument. It may be sedition only if 
dishonest motives are attributed to Government officials. Government officials, 
even high Government officials, commit errors and mistakes, and it is no sedi- 
tion to say that they have done so. Historians strongly comment upon the 
conduct and policy of rulers and statesmen. Many English historians have 
strongly oritteland even the motives of Lord Dalhousie. Does Sir Charles 
Elliott like to prosecute these historians for sedition? Will he, if he can, 
put an end to the writing of impartial history ? 

In conclusion Sir Charles Elliott calls for the passing of a press law for 
all Indian papers, vernacular and English. He holds out the threat that he 
has been ‘‘assured by several lawyers of eminence in London that they believe 
that the necessities of the case require, and public opinion would support 
legislation” on the lines laid down by him. When Sir Charles says that ‘‘he 
would have one law for all Indian papers, vernacular or English,” we can 
safely leave it to our Anglo Indian contemporaries to oppose his proposal. 

But the question is—is there any necessity for the forging of the fettters of 
which Sir Charles has given an enumeration in his second letter in the London 
Spectator? The Governor-General, Governors, Lieutenant-Governors and 
Chief Commissioners bave the power to prohibit the circulation by post of any 
newspaper in India. The printer and the publisher of a newspaper have even 
now to register their names. Has Sir ose Elliott any special reason 
for investing the highest executive official in the province with despotic 

powers? Are we to suppose that he meant to suppress the publication of the 

Banqavast ; but was prevented from so doing by the Governor-General ? Lord 

Ripon did not permit Sir Rivers Thompson to pass a press law. Does Sit 

Charles Elliott propose the drastic measures with a view to remove this incon- 

venience ? Considering the drastic nature of the measures proposed by Sir 

Charles Elliott, we are almost led to think that his “English papers” do not 

include English papers conducted by Englishmen in India. | 
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43. The Hitavadi of the 27th August says that the protest made 


= ., by the Pandits of Benares, who assembled at 
The Religious waste Bill. ie. teethabias “e f Raja Sasice Rt yeti ae. * 
Taherpur, against Mr. Ananda Charlu’s Bill, and generally against ‘inter- 


ference by Government in the religious affairs of the Hindus possesses little 
value. lhe pandits of this country have, as a rule, no knowledge of 
English, and they ‘take little interest in political matters. ‘hey did not 
hold any meeting of their own accord, and did not probably even feel it 
necessary to do so. They were not probably even aware of the provisions of 
the Bill. ‘They expressed the opinion they did only because it was explained 
to them by the Raja that the Bill, if passed into law, would ruin Hin- 
duism. Everybody, however, who has the welfare of the Hindu Commu- 
hity at heart, and is not blinded by pe will admit that measures are 
needed to put a stop to the present shameful abuse of religious endowments, 
and that, in the ie go disorganised state of Hindu society, the Government 
alone can be looked up to for effective measures of the kind. 
44, The Saraswat Patra of ng pon, o— ro the following :— 
e could have blamed the Government for 
Necessity of a press aw. its very idea of controlling or curtailing the 
liberty of the press, if we had known that the Indian press was faultless 
and perfect in every respect. But, though conducting a newspaper, ourselves, 
we must admit that every Indian newspaper is not what it should be. 
For example, there are papers in India which do not hesitate to libel zanana 
ladies, and there are writers who consider themselves blessed, if they can 
find opportunities for indulging in filthy vulgarity by defaming private indivi- 
duals. There are also the foolish writers who, in dealing with politics, 
wound the feelings of those very persons from whom favour is sought, All 
such writing finds greedy readers. How can it be said, then, that the Indian 
press stands in need of no control? We must deny, however, that Indian 
editors short-sighted though they are, ever wilfully write anything which may 
excite disaffection against the Government. They write badly either from a 
desire to look witty, or with a. view of attracting readers. 


We, therefore, consider a control of the native press necessary ; but that 
control must not be too rigorous. Neither is it desirable that the axe should 
be laid at the very root of the native press. We should be the last 
to blame Government for merely proposing press control. We will. protest 


only if we find that the measure that is drafted contains anything really 
objectionable. 


V.—PROSPECTS OF THE CROPS AND CONDITION OF TH# PEOPLE. 


45. Acorrespondent of the Charu Mihir of the 16th August complains 
Sw a that though great distress is prevailing in Berabu- 
lor im the Mymensingh chinia in the Mymensingh district, the Subdivi- 


oF sional Officer has done nothing to relieve the 
sufferings of the poor. 


46. A correspondent of the Sanjay of the 27th August gives.the following 
list of persons living within the jurisdiction of the 


Distress in the Faridpur district. Pangsa thana in the Faridpur district who stand 


sadly in need of help :— 
Number of 
| Name. Village. menses Le the 

Golok Pramanik 200 »..  Satrajitpur og 
Bimala Dasi ee sas Ditto as 1 
Haladhar Sardar ae ee Ditto 5 
Makarmannesa Bibi (widow of Naoser 

Khan) one ce -«»  Khanpara-Magura ... 3 
Saidannesa Bibi (widow of Meher 

Khan) ice os Ditto 2 
Omejannesa Bibi (widow of Abedali 

Khondkar) ... --.  Railpara-Magura 7 
Amirantesa Bibi (widow of Nejamaddin : 

Khondkar) ... ie dns Ditto 1 
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jumber of 
Name. Village. members in the 

Dena Bewa (widow of Babu Behara)... Mathpare-Magura ... 2 
Jati Bewa ‘Sao of Haradhan Shaikh) — Ditto oe 
Tota Bewa ( widow of Sonaulla) Garoanpara-Magura ... 2 
Kesa Bibi (widow of Juran Miya) Mrijapara-Madhavpur... 3 
Jasu Mridha eee .. Hajrapara Ue 
Eraman Bewa ... ove , Shaikh-Pearadangi 1 
Qhandra Kuri .. ee ne Purepara 6 
Jaylal Shaikh ... see «- Magura me 

47. The Hitavadi of the 27th August publishes the following reports of 


distress: — 

Panjia-Jessore.—Great distress. Rice selliag at 
74 rupees per maund. No facility for importation of rice into the village, and 
the dealers in rice, therefore, sell it at their own prices. 

Swarnagram, Dacca.—Distress becoming severer every day. Rice selling at 
6} rupees per maund, and other provisions too selling at treble their ordin 

rices. ‘The Secretary of the Poor Fund attached to the local Radhanath School 

as been helping nearly 200 poor people with money. The fund is now at a 
very low ebb. The Hon’ble Babu a og Sen, the proprietor of the 
school, can improve the condition of the fund if he pleases. 

48. The Dacca Gazette of the 30th August says that though the aus is 
harvested, scarcity and distress in the Dacca district 
is far from abating. Nay, the price of rice has 
risen to Ks. 6-8 a maund, and all middle class people and those of the low class 
people who possess no land, are in extreme distress. Many people are not 

etting two full meals a day, and the number of beggars has largely increased. 
he Commissioner and the Magistrate of Dacca should take timely measures 


Reports of distress. 


Distress in the Dacca district. 


to check the distress before it assumes more alarming proportions. 


49. A correspondent of the Bankura erzen of the Ist September says 

that in the village Arhbetal, within the jurisdiction 
of the Gangajalghati thana in the Bankura district, 
Chand Bhunju with four members in his family, Dasi Bebi with four children, 
Atal Metya with five members in his family, and Nitai Rai with a family of 
seven or eight children, are suffering severely, and have been reduced to 
skeletons. Many of these people will die, if they do not get help soon. The 
panchayet of Ukhuradihi, who distributed the weekly allowance among the 
distressed people of that village and of Arhbetal, used to keep for himself one 
or two annas out of the small sum of eight annas which each man was to 
receive. The work of distribution is no longer in that man’s hand. Either 
Ramparayan Nayabagis of Bhattapara or Baikuntha Nath Tarkabagis would 
be the hest man to distribute relief. 

Another correspondent of the same paper complains of great distress within 
the jurisdiction of the Barjora thana, and asks the Magistrate to arrange for 
the distribution of relief in the villages in question. It is pitiable to see the 
miserable condition of respectable zanna ladies like Sarifan Bibi of Asurya. 


Distress in the Bankura Gistrict. 


VI.—MisceLLANEous. 


50. The Sahachar of the 25th August has the following :— 

We are under the impression that the Govern- 
ment’s kindness to natives will not allow it to 
re-enact a press law, However, that may be, it 18 
time that the native papers conducted themselves with care. They should dis- 
cuss the measures of Government ina mild tone. Every native paper should 
regard the Government as a great benefactor of the people for having brought 
them from the darkness of ignorance to the light of civilisation, for having 
imparted to them a political life and for being their well-wisher. ‘The Govern- 
ment may make mistakes, but there is no denying that in whatever the Govern- 
ment does, it is actuated by the desire to do us good. A native paper which 
always keeps these circumstances in view and writes accordingly, can never 
run any risk of bringing itself into trouble. The Government cannot, indeed, 
be angry or displeased at the use of harsh language in any criticism of its 

actions when the writer who criticises has no other motive except.one of serving 


; The revival of the Press Associa- 
tion. 
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the interests of truth. Government on its part should see that there is no 
necessity for passing a press law at a time, when peace and: quiet are reigning 
from one end of the country to the other, and that a newspaper not condacting 
itself properly need only be warned and let off. | 

verybody will be glad to hear that the Press Assoviation of 1891 has 
been revived. Its resuscitation at a time when India’s political sky has become 
once more overcast and the country is threatened with a press law, has been a 
very praiseworthy movement on the part of the native editors. The Associa- 
tion will be able to do much good, Every native editor should join it, and 
mufassal editors should at least attend its deliberations once a year, namely, 
at its annual meeting. The Association will serve as the representative of the 
native newspapers, the mF op 2008 that is, which are even more useful to the 
Government than the English newspapers, because they serve as interpreters 
between the rulers and the ruled, a function which cannot be performed by 
the Anglo-Indian papers. Ifthe native papers discharge their duty truly and 
faithfully, the Government cannot but treat the Association, their representa- 
tive, with respect and listen to its advice. When the Government prosecuted 
the Bangavasi, the Press Association of the time submitted to it a memorial 
on behalf of that paper, and the prosecution was withdrawn. The new Press 
Association deserves thanks for proposing to bring to the Government’s notice 
the loyalty: of the native press and undertaking to see that no native newspaper 
commits any fault. 

51. The same paper is gladto know that Mr. Stevens is getting better, 

and hopes that the change to Darjeeling, which 
aie Slavens Deel. His Honour purposes to take, will enable him to 
completely recover his health. 

52.. The Hitavadi of the 27th August writes as follows :— 

We hear that we shall have to moderate our 

tone. Our self-constituted counsellors,’ our well- 
disposed friends, our elderly well-wishers, tell us 
that if we do not moderate our tone, but go on writing in the present violent 
manner, great danger may befall us. We must now give up acrid criticism, and 
relate our grievances 10 a mild tone. If we do not, we, who are weak, will 
have to suffer chastisement at the hands of the strong. 
_ We are always ready to accept the advice of our generous well-wishers 
in a spirit of submission. But we are always moderate and never violent. 
We cry, but we do not accuse; we ask for redress, and not for revenge; we 
hope for the future, and never instigate people to avenge the past. If 
this is violence, we do not know what moderation is, | 

If moderation of tone consists in making our utterances in a way which 
will prove acceptable to Government at a particular time or on a particular 
occasion, and in just hinting at a grievance, concealing at the same time the 
anguish which it causes us, we have, we confess, never used that tone. If our 
faint plaintive tone sounds harsh near anybody, we are helpless. That is 
our real feeling in the matter. We should probably please our friends if we 
could conceal the discontent in our hearts, and in our words express only 
contentment. But we have never learnt to conceal our feelings in that 
way, and we therefore express sorrow when we are grieved at heart, and 
we express discontent when we are nots satisfied with the conduct of the 
officials, and when we see oppression practised, we cry aloud in, order that 
it may be redressed. However harsh and shrill that cry may be, it is a faithful 
reflection of our feelings. 

_. We really believe that the Government, as well as the State, is benefited, 
and the grievances of the people are redressed, by Government having before 
it a faithful representation of popular feeling. We cannot persuade ourselves 
to bring that feeling before Government dressed in a garb of pleasant words. 
Neither the Government nor the people are benefited, and good government is 
: — by the people concealing their discontent. If, indeed, . we could 
ook upon Government as our enemy and not as our friend, and suppose that 
our sorrows would end with the subversion of British rule, we might conceal 
our grief and shed silent tears, and say with a sigh that the times would not 
always remain so bad, and that one day or:another this slavery and all these 
oppressions and sufferings must be at an end, and with such thoughts, would 
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have awaited a revolution or a change of rulers, wishing ill to:'the Govern. 
ment all the while. 


But we know that our weal and woe are closely bound up with the 
stability of British rule. Our distress and sufferings would have known no 
bounds if we had not been living now under the English Government, We 
desire the permanence of British rule, and wish for a correction of those faults 
in it which appear to us as defects, because we know and feel this ig go. 
We may be mistaken, and our manner of saying things may be bad and faulty 
but that does not matter. Discussion alone brings defects to light, and makes 
redress or rectification possible. Discussion easily brings to light faults and 
mistakes, whether on the part of the Government, or on that of the people, and 
free discussion is thus beneficial to both. If violence of tone consists in 
pointing out the faults of the Government, we are of opinion that it is such 
a tone which is most conducive to the welfare of the State. | 


By pointing out the faults of the authorities, we, perhaps, wound their 
vanity, fail to show proper respect to them, and annoy them by uttering 
unpleasant and undisguised truths. But the officials should know that words 
at once sweet and salutary are rare in this world. It is our duty to have an 
eye to the welfare of the State, rather than to their own gratification and 
complaisance. We feel no self-reproach if, in performing our duty, we incur 
their displeasure. But we are filled with deep remorse if we swerve only a 
hair’s breadth from the path of duty. It matters little whether our tone is 
violent or moderate. he real pvint is, what is it a speaker says and what 
his object in saying it, and not how he says it. It is idle to expect one man to 
speak, cry and express his anguish exactly like another. This is not at all 

ossible in this strange world of joys and sorrows. There. will be-always 
difference of opinion as to modes of speaking, and those modes will always 
different with different people. 


No one can say that his own views embody pure and certain truth, and 
that the views of others are unfounded, unreasonable, and erroneous. It is, 
therefore, necessary to attend to what other say, in order to see whether it con- 
tains anything worth discussing, understanding, or listening to. No cool-headed 


- man with a sense of responsibility ought to cavil at or resent any mere mode 


of speaking. We call ourselves loyal. If anybody understands by loyalty 
a people’s readiness to accept without questioning every measure of their 
Government, we are, we confess, devoid of this virtue. Nor is it our duty 
to be loyal in that fashion. It is our belief that England and Empress 
Victoria, who loves her subjects so well, do not expect such loyalty from us. 
We will desire the stability of her dominion, freely criticise the conduct.of 
her officers, and try heart and soul to reform the defects of the administration, 
to inspire the people with a firm attachment to orderly administration, and to 


strengthen the foundations of the Empire, and will never regard it as our duty 
to consider whether we are violent or moderate in tone..- 


58. The Mihir-o-Sudhakar of the 28th August says that, according to the 
purport of the wakfnamas executed by the late 
The Mutwalliship of a wakf Dost Muhammad Khan and Muhammad Ali Khan, 
Golam Muhammad Khan, son of the late Nur 
Muhammad Khan, is the lawful heir to the Mutwalliship of the wak/ estate leit 
in Nator in the Rajshahi district by the two first-named gentlemen. Ersad 
Ali Khan who is setting up a claim to the Mutwallship cannot, under the 
wakfnamas, have any right to the office. It is hoped that Government will 
intercede in favour of Golam Muhammad, the lawful heir to the Mutwalliship. 


54. The Saraswat Patra of the 28th August says that Her Majesty’s. god- 

a cee toe eb hike heart, full of affection for her subjects, having 

wikis. Te “been moved by the latter’s sincere expressions of 

loyalty on the occasion of the Diamond Jubilee, 

she gave vent to her feelings and conveyed her. benedictions to her subjects 1 

a letter to her Secretary of State. Words which soothe the mind whenever 

they are heard can never lose their charm. The writer has used. the 
Bangavasi’s translation of that letter. 
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55. The Chinsura Vartavaha of the 29th August writes as follows :— 

What we want is good government. Good 
government is the corner-stone of an empire and 
conduces to its preservation, gvod name and 
honour, Good government secures everybody’s attachment and makes even 
an enemy submissive. Good government consists in nursing, caring for 
and an the subject-people, looking after the good and punishing the 
wicked. The story of Ram’s good government still adorns the pages of Hindu 
religious books. For the sake of doing good to his subjects and discharging 
his duty by them, that sovereign did not hesitate to send even his dear wife 
to exile. The ruler who is determined to rule well, who has made good 

overnment his sole aim in life, is a true king and deserves the kingly office. His 
is the dominion which lasts long. It is long since the sun of India’s happiness 
went down, and there was no hope that we should see its clear and brilliant 
rays again. But of late some light has been dawning upon us. Our hearts 
have once more felt the thrill of delight, and it seems as if by some unknown 
decree of God we are on the way to recover our lost happiness. This is good 
tidings, indeed. For about a century and-a-half the English have been our 
sovereign, the arbiter of our destinies. During these hundred and fifty years 
the country has had to go through no end of panics, dangers, difficulties and 
revolutions. But thanks to the good government of the British rulers, no 
trouble has been able todo the country any harm, and India is fast advanc- 
ing on the path. of progess. It is owing to the good government of the 
English that we have once more become happy. And it is good government 
which has enabled the English to establish their rule firmly in India. Praised 
be the English rulers! Praised be their unparalleled prowess! They are 
Partha (the greatest hero of the Mahabharata) in heroism, Bhim in strength, 
Bhisma in determination, Brihaspati (the preceptor of the Hindu gods) in 
_ knowledge, Kuvera (the Hindu god of wealth) in wealth, the fire itself in 
spirit and the earth itself in endurance. O king, slaves that we are, what shall 
we say to you? You have done us great favour. We are a subject-people ; 
we are beggars. But though subject to a foreign yoke, we do not feel the 
pang of subjection. Our Sovereign is always anxious to make us happier than 
a subject-people generally are. She is a foreigner, living across many rivers 
and seas. Our country is ruled by her officers. Those officers know every- 
thing about us, but how can the sovereign know what our grievances are, 
unless her officers bring them to her notice? Itis the duty of the officers 
who rule India to inform our sovereign of every particular regarding us. But 
through idleness they do not always do that. Our suffering is, therefore, due 
not to our sovereign but to the officers who rule the country in her place. 
However that may be, we sincerely desire the good of our sovereign and 
ress that Her Majesty’s officers who rule India will always look upon us with 

indly eyss. : 

56, The Hablul Mateen of th 30th August has the following :— 

© The English like the Musalmans are conquerors 
; ——_ and = Musalman rule of India. But the policy of the two conquerors is 

pared. 

not the same. The Musalman conquerors made 
India their home. They gave the conquered a large share in the administra- 
tion of the empire. With the exception of a few tribes of free-booters, both 
Hindus and Musalmans were as brothers to each other. The Indians of the 
Musalman time were rich, because the country’s gold and silver did not go out 
to foreign countries, The downfall of Musalman rule in India was not owing 
to the disaffection of the Hindus towards their alien rulers. It was due to the 
unfitness of the rulers themselves, and to the rebellion of their Musalman 
Governors. It was the feeling of love between the rulers and the ruled which 
made Musalman rule last so long in India. 

Under the English rule although life and property are secure, and the 
people are being educated, the Indians do not enjoy equal rights and privileges 
with their rulers, which was not the case under the Musalman rule. The 
English people consider India as a market for money-making. ‘They come to 
India with empty pockets, and leave it with their pockets full. ‘hey are very 
proud because they belong to the ruling cluss, The continuous drain of Indian 

money by the English people has made India very poor. In making laws, the 
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English le have no consideration for the feelings of the native people. 
The F° mamnits of British rule in India will be uncertain, unless seeks royal 
prince be appointed to be its ruler for life, and both England and India enjoy 
equal rights and privileges. 


57. The same paper says that the Government of India ought to gag the 
__ Anglo-Indian ps which abuses the Indian people 
= tone of the Anglo-Indian +) ‘season and out of season. That press be 
giewagl conducted by the ruling class, the natives hold the 
Government responsible for the harsh writings in it. 


58. Colonel Trevor, observes the Datnik-o- Samachar Chandrika of the 31st 
August, has preferred a very singular charge against 
the native press, There are native papers, observes 
the Colonel, published within British territory, 
whose sole occupation it is to extort money from the Native Chiefs holding 
out the threat thatif they were not handsomely paid, they would foully abuse 
the Native Chiefs in their prints. The Native Chiefs cannot punish these 
scurrilous papers, published as they are within British territory, and seeing 
that these libellers are not punished by the Government, they are led to think 
that the Government encourages them. Discontent and dissatisfaction among 
the Native Chiefs is the consequence of tolerating the existence of these 
scurrilous papers. Strange argument this! It is to be hoped that the Govern- 
ment will not be misled by such silly writings. 


59. The Bankura Darpan of the 1st September has the following :— 

Will Government never find leisure to think 
Whe i sally See t over the question “ who is really disloyal?” It is 
not only amazing to hear that Hindus and the Hindu press are disloyal—it is 
perfectly ridiculous to say so. In spite of all that is said against the native 
press, that press is not disloyal. 


Colonel Trevor on the native 
press. 


Those people are really disloyal who, in order to serve their own interests, 
give bad advice to Government and try to mislead it, who, with the same 
object in view, commit oppressions on the subject-people, and then call them 
disloyal. Those people are really disloyal who from a love of their own 
feliow-countrymen give indulgence to high-handed officials, and thereby set 
& premium upon wrong-doing. Those people are the real enemies of Govern- 
ment, who, for private gain, abuse their boundless official powers. 


Calm thinking will show that the native press is not the Government's 
enemy, and never wishes ill to the Goverument. Itis that press which is really 
loyal. It is that press which is the fourth estate in the realm, and is the only 
outspoken and true friend of the Government. The native press is not a detractor, 
it is only a critic. What the critic says is not slander, is certainly not sedition. 
If the Government allows itself to be guided by a few ignorant and impulsive 


English newspapers, then it must be said that it has failed to read the minds- 
of its subjects. 


60. It is a pity, observes the Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 1st 

inn alin i September, that the Anglo-Indian papers should be so 
present crisis. SSC 8ttilely disposed towards the natives in the present 
crisis. It is quite probable that they are actuated 

by the honest motive of suppporting the Government, and that their abuse of 
the natives is due to an error of judgment. Such error of judgment, how- 
ever, is highly regrettable. The Pioneer has frightened the writer, the English- 
man has made him anxious. It isa pity that the Times of India, which has the 
reputation of being a pro-native paper, should follow in the wake of the anti- 
native Anglo-Indian prints. The Bombay paper seems to be dead against the 
Poona Brahman, and is accusing him of an offence, of which he is quite 
innocent. Ina recent article the Times of India indirectly says that European 
soldiers were menyet in Poona to carry on plague inspection, simply with the 
view of putting down Brahman obstinacy. ‘The motive of the Government in 


promulgating the plague measures was honest and benevolent, and it is a pity 


that the Times of India should, by its misleadin +3 cw 
think and believe otherwise. ex J g writings, induce the public to 
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Urarya Papers. 


61. The Uriya and alps se of to 2lst July publishes in its corres- 
: eee ndence columns an account of the mismanage- 
The Saeeine Meee: ‘ae of the Balasore Municipality, with a iow to 
attract the attention of the authorities concerned. The editor encourages its 
correspondent to give out freely that the neglect of their duties by the 
Balasore Municipality is so great as to lead an ordinary observer of the roads 
and drains in that Municipality to think that the town is not a Municipal town 
at all. 
62. Referring to the certificate granted to Babn Gurudas Chattopadhyaya, 
. the distinguished publisher of books in Culcutta, by 
————eE the Government of India in behalf of the Queen- 
Empress, the Sambalpur Hitaishint of the 2lst July suggests that a similar 
certificate should have been given to Babu Gauri Sankar Roy, Secretary to the 
Cuttack Printing Company, Orissa, to whose exertions are due the publication 
and circulation of a large number of Uriya books that would otherwise have 
never seen the light of day. 
65. Referring to the death of a certain number of women and children 
7 by drowning in the river Patia, at the Kantabania 
lo the Cuttack is- Ferry Ghat, in pargana Olas, in the district of 
Cuttack, the Utkaldipika of the 24th July suggests 
that such an accident might have been easily avoided by providing better 
vessels than the ordinary canoes. The canoes are unsafe in places where the 
current or the wind is strong, and it is hoped that the attention of the Local 
Board, as well as of the Police Inspector, concerned, will be drawn to the 
matter. 
64, The same paper does not approve of the resolution of the Bombay 
Soe ee Government to post a punitive police force in 
The punitive police in Foon. = Doona at the cost of the residents of that town, and 
remarks that the punishment of the innocent is against the — of the British 
law and constitution. ‘The writer urges that no necessity has been made out 
for an enforcement of the barbarous law, which proposes to punish the 
people of a whole town for the guilt of unknown persons who may not belong 
to that town at all. | 


AssaM Papers. 


65. The Silchar of the 16th August has the following : — 

i What is the nature of the relation between 
ek de Tate 8° England and India? It is said that this relation is 
the relation between the ruler and the ruled, The 

Calcutta papers have dilated upon the subject, and ferreted out texts from Manu 
to establish the above relation. We have, however, failed to appreciate the 
force of their arguments, or follow the course of their reasoning. In our opinion 
the relation between the ruler and the ruled is not far removed from the rela- 
tion between father and son. A ruler, a true ruler that is, should love his 
subjects and sympathise with them in their weal and woe. He should try his 
best to promote their welfare, protect their interests and encourage their com- 
merce and agriculture, We cannot, however, believe that England really tries 
her best to perform these duties, although we must freely admit that it is not 
the sovereign so much as her servants that are responsible for the defects and 
blots in the administration. Our. weal or woe is in a large measure determined 
by the temper of the official who is placed at the head of the administration. 
The duties of the English sovereign towards the Indian people have been 
clearly defined and laid down in the Royal Proclamation. The tyranny and 
oppression, which occasionally follow as a consequence of the violation of these 
duties, is to be set down to the account of erring officials. We do not know the 
sovereign, we have never seen the sovereign, we have no direct connection 
with the sovereign. The name British Government is continually dinned into 
Our ears; but we do not know what the British Government is like, or what the 
meaning of the word Government is. All that we know is this—England 
takes and we pay. All that we possess must be given—to whom we do not 
know. But we must give and in innumerable ways. ‘‘ Give, give ”—this is the 
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sound we hear on all sides. England’s chief object scems to be to suck the 
Indian blood. We can say this without reservation, we can assert this on 
solemn affirmation, we can proclaim this at the top of our voice that what the 
British Government has done up to this moment has not proved a source of 
unmixed pros erity to the people. ‘There has been a continual drain of mone 
from India, bat no increase of Indian wealth under the British rule, of wiles 
self-seeking is the predominant feature. 

So much by way of preface. Let us now turn to the subject which con- 
cerns us at present. Two Europeans have been murdered at Poona, and a hue 
and cry has been raised over the incident and the native press has been thrown 
into a panic; but we remain unmoved and perfectly unconcerned. We onl 
wonder that the Bombay Presidency has not been cast into the sea after the 
murder of two eminent Europeans. A European tea planter was murdered in 
Cachar, and the Government moved heaven and earth to get the offenders 
punished. The Silchar Police availed itself of all lawful measures to detect the 
murderers, but in vain. The Chief Commissioner of Assam wasin great anxiety, 
At last Jay Chandra Babu, the renowned Police Inspector, came to the rescue, 
Manipuris were arrested right and left, tried and sentenced to death or trans- 
portation. But thanks to the kind efforts of Kamini Babu, and his able defence 
of the prisoners, they were at last acquitted by the High Court. A punitive 
police, however, was quartered at Banshkundi at the expense of the Manipuris, 
who were held responsible for the murder. Here is another instance.. Some- 
time ago an infant daughter of the concubine of a European was kidnapped 
by the Lushais, and that led to a Lushai expedition, in which Lushai blood was 
copiously shed. 

But these murders in Assam bear no comparison with the Poona murders. 
What the Government is doing to detect the Poona murderers, is neither strange 
nor unexpected, Let a thousand Sudras be killed, but let not the hair of a 
single Brahman be touched, Acting upon a Hindu precedent, the Government 
might have blown up the Bombay Presidency or cast it into the sea. There is 
nothing to regret in the arrest of a few journalists and two zamindars. It is 
sheer impertinence on the ae of the people to quarrel with the Government. 
The relation between the Indian people and the alien English Government 
caunot be the relation between the ruler and the ruled. It must always be the 
relation which subsists between the eater and the food which he eats. 

66. Referring to the conferring of honours and the granting of certificates 

Jubilee honours and certificates, O02 the occasion of the Diamond Jubilee, the same 
paper observes that the Government ought to have 

granted a certificate to Babu Hara Kisor Gupta, the Revenue Superintendent 
of Assam. He served as the Vice-Chairman of the Silchar Municipality with 
great credit for eight years, He has always worked hard for the promotion of 
the public welfare. It is probable that the Government has not honoured him, 
because he is a Government officer. Babu Dulal Chandra De, Government 
Pleader of Sylhet, ought also to have been a recipient of an honour. He served 
as the Chairman of the local Municipality with credit for several years, and has 
always conscientiously discharged his duties as a Government Pleader. Dulal 
Babu ought to be made a Rai Bahadur. The omission of his name from the 
honours list is, no doubt, due to the fact that Mr. Cotton is new to the province 


and has not yet come to know the merits of all those who serve under him. It 
is to be hoped that the mistake will be rectified. 


67. Referring to Mr. Cotton’s proposal to appoint Honorary Magistrates in 


Honerary Magistzates in char. Cachar, the same paper observes that Babu Prakas 


Chandra Datta, late Extra Assistant Commissioner, 
should be appointed an Honorary Magistrate. His ability is unquestioned. 
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